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DIVING AT DOYER. 

“Poor Papa has succeeded in making himself singularly notorious at Dover, during the week, by treating the visitors to a series of diving experiments. 
No charge is made for looking on. As a matter of fact, the dress has been lent him by an enterprising firm of submarine engineers, and all Pa gets out 
of it is an advertisement for the ‘Hair ’Un.’ Alexandry’s rendering of the old song,‘ The Diver,’ caught on wonderfully, while Cousin Evelina’s accompaniment 
has been spoken of in the local press as being ‘full of feeling.’ Papa says Alec’s bass notes seem to oriyinate somewhere in his boots.”—Toorsie. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF SHORT SIGHT. OUTLAWS. 


A STRANGELY interesting history is that of the Clan 
Macgregor, once all powerful in the Highlands of Scotland 
—a history of rapine and murder. 

The son of Kenneth II., the first sole monarch of Scot- 
land, had a son Gregor, called in the Gaelic fashion, Gregor 
Mackenneth Macalpine, and it was from him that the Mac- 
gregors, now a landless clan, claim their descent. Their 
misfortunes date from the days of Bruce, when the Mac- 
gregors scornfully refused to accept a written charter froin 
a king they would not own, and vowed to retain their rights 
by their swords, but gradually their territory diminished, 
and they fell by hundreds, growing, at the same time, more 
desperate and savage. Their bitter enemies, the Campbells, 
seized on their Innds, and their legal possession to a single 
acre heing questioned, they became a doomed race of out- 
laws, living only on robbery alone, stealing cattle, burning 
houses, laying waste the country that was once their own ; 
and, though growing weaker and weaker every year, they 
still refused to be rooted out. thougha decree was issued for 
their total extermination. Brought up from earliest youth 
with the idea of being a wronged and persecuted race, and 
with the expectation of a violent death, as a matter of 
course, the “broken men of Macgregor” were ever engaged 


1, “Hallo! what a splendid bird! A part- 2. “Ah! that’s all right —dead as a door nail. 3. “That I could have mistaken an old rooster for—" : ee ao eee Nes Unt conui ree Bf f 
rilee, too, I really do believe. If the beast will What lnek ! such a splendid specimen of — Why, But, at that moment. Binks fonnd himself caught up by the in some mad enterprise, and thus, day by day, their ranks 
enly stand still for two or three minutes, I may what's this? I really do believe that—— Well, scat of his trousers, and the next minute was foundering in a thinned. 
tuanage to kuuck him over.”, I declare! whoever would have thought”, none too sweet smelling horse pond, Between two powerful clans,the Drummonds and Murrays, 


at 


29 


= ——————————— 
The Drummonds, chancing once to 


there existed a deadly feud. 
find a hutedred and sixty of their enemies in the Charch of Moni- 
varrd.set fire to itand roasted or suffocated all but one single man, 
wirom they allowed to leap clear out of the flames, For these 
dreadfct barbarities, many were seized and executed, 

Later on, a grandson of the man who had favoured the esca of 
the one Murray, was a royal forester at Glenmartney, and he, 
having mode himself obnoxious to a branch of the Macgregors, 
The Children of the Mist, they waylaid him and cut off 
. This they wrapped ina plaid shawl and carried off asa 
v.and, in the full exultation of vengeance, stopped at the 
Sot the murdered man’s sister and demanded refreshment. 
ch she dared not refuse. She, therefore, had some bread and 
cheese set before them, whilst more substantial food was preparing. 
nnd whilst she was absent from the room, the ruthans placed the 
dead man’s head upon the table and crammed his mouth with 
breadand cheese. The poor woman returning and “ beholding this 
dreadful sight, slrieked aloud and fled into the woods, where she 
roumed a raving maniae.”” At length, after many weeks, she was 
found ena brouzht home, and gradually recovered her senses, 

‘The Macezregors, meanwhie, foreseeing the storm that would 
burst upon them, carried the dead head to old Balquidder Church, 
and, laving it on the altar, each of the clan, beginning with the 
chiet, placed their hands upon it aud swore an awful oath of ven- 
geance against their oppressors, 


The bloodsheel that ensned for many years afterwards seems | 


ineredible, At Glenfrain, two hundred and more of the Colquhouns 
awl Buchanans were sliin, and, amongst them, many defenceless 
nen, Women and children, and all the blame and all the punish- 
nent, as had often happened before, fell on the Macgregors. 
Jodecd, in order to impress the mind of the King with a vivid 
der of the slauzhter and excite a thirst for vengeance in those he 
had about him, twenty of the widows of the slain appeared before 
the Court at Stirling, clad in black and mounted on white palfreys, 
each earrying her husband's blood stained shirt on a spear.” 

Following this exhibition came a wholesale persecution and 
extermination of the greater part of the Macgregor clan. 

On one cecasion a young gentleman, named Lamont, ina quarrel 
killed a Macgregor, and, tiying from his pursuers, by chance sought 
shelter at the house of the inurdered man’s father. “ Whoever you 
ure,’ said the father, “you are safe here.” Almost immediately the 
pursuers reached the door with the news, but the old chief, in spits 
of the eries for vengeance from his wife and daughters, exclaimed. 
“Let noman touch the youth, He has Macgregor’s word for hix 
safety, and. as God lives, he shall be safe while in my house.” He 
kept his word, accompanied Lamont across Loch Fine, and then 
said, * You are now free to go as you will, No longer can [ or will 
I protect you, Keep clear of my clan, and God forgive you.” 

Years later, when hunted from his home, Macgregor found shelter 
beneath the roof uf him whom he had saved. 

* * * * * * 

“is that all?" asked Alexandry. 

“No,” said Billiam. Then the Babelet threw a flat iron, 
(Newt week, * Rob Roy.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 

*,* Correspondents wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, 
shonld inclosea stamped enrelope large cnough to contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps, 


All this time, A PUZZLED READER, you hare quite mistaken 
bron, Mow could you imagine, CONNIE, anyone go jolly green? 
Ves, you're right enough, PF. FBNWICK, Mrs, bel a “pules the 
roast.” Very stupid of you, BERTIE ; you were fairly had on toast, 
Toate dowt run, JOUN, on that service you can only go by train, 
Viure mistaken, SOLO PLAYER, 2's allowed to deal again, Very 
menghtny of him, NYLULB, te embrace you in the dark; You could 
make them pay severely, JW. for their “little lark.” Certainly, 
A WrARIED Tourist, he will help you if he can; But you must 
remember, Sloper ita most retiring man, No, we cant accept your 
offer thank you, Co UW, all the sane, Very sorry, ARCHIE 
CLEMENTS, but we can't disclose the name, You ean ser the sub- 
ject, EYHEL, és, by this time, out of date, Thank you, T. T., for the 
rerscs whieh you call * The Drunkard’s Fate.” 

= 
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will be paid to the next-of-hin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
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with hisor her death in a Railway Accident, in any part of the 
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JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


—>— 


We have it on good anthority that the Vicar of Sloper's Island 
has appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury to have his church 
reconsecrated, in consequence of the fearful language u-ed by 
certain individuals who were present at his last vestry meeting, 
and whieh has left a decided sulphurous flavour in the sacred 
building. ** 


© EARLY marriages are nearly always a mistake,” remarked Mrs. 
Grumbieton, “We were marrivd at seventeen, Don't vou think 
we were very foolish, Mr. G.2"" *f was, ny dear,” said Mr. Grum- 
bleton ; “but I don't think you were.” 


2 2 
* 


“SUMMER is coming, is coming "— 
So the people sing and say, 
]s coming! That's good—bnt “coming” 
Wont give us the sun to-day, 
* * 
* 

It isa fortunate thing for Jack Norris that his wife does not 
understand French. The room was full of people, and the conver- 
sation was on marriage. “It is the most barefaced angling in the 
majority of cases,” said Jack, “ Women are the bait, the wedding 
ring is the hook, and the marriage service is the frying-pan.” 
“Then Lam your bait, T suppose?" asked Mrs, Norris, “ Yes my 
béte noire,” answered Jack. Then the people snizgered, but Mrs. 
Jack didn't see the joke. Ar 

* 


Sripper. The weather is awfully unsettled, old man, 
Snapper, Twist it was, It seems to me to be a jolly sight too 
settivd—far bad. 


ALLY 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No, 385.—The * Dover Bathing” Costume. 


Showman. This ‘ere's the drum- 
merdary. 'E kin go a week without 
water. 

Farmer, Ah! then he ain't a blue 
ribboner. 


Mrs. Muggins. Dear me! what forwardness ! 
(After a pause.) Goodness gracious me! it's 


come to no good, /'m quite sure. 
my daughter. 3 


“Mamma will have me wear this enit. 
She saves Pm the very image of little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 


What a shameless minx! She'll 


Ao 


’ saw 
owen! 
Joy of a sunflower on seeing the 


sun after,his return from his holi- 


| days the other day. 


Best 


| Tell me, have you any chance of rising in the world?” 
) sir, I have,” responded the suitor, contidently, 


| the editor 


(Saturday, September 12, 1591. 


“You are perfectly incorrigible, prisoner,” said the magistrate, 
sternly, to the living testimonial to the strength of Irish whisk; in 
the dock—" perfectly incorrigible. You have been tined a dozen 
times for drunkenness, and that is the limit of my indulgences, 
You will have to go to prison fora fortnight.” The prisoner gasped, 
then a bright idea struck him, and he asked, “ Did you say that 
a dozen offences was your limit tur tines?" “ 1 dia,” responded the 
beak. “Then,” announced the prisoner, triumphantly, “I ain’t 
exceeded it ; 1 am a baker, I am, and thirteen counts to the dozen 
in my profession, so 1 reckon ten bob and costs would about suit 
the case.” oe 

s 


“Bea pardon, sir,” said a waiter, “ we've only got one kidney in 
the house. Will you be satisfied with that, sir?" “Vil have to, if 
there is only one,” replied the guest. “Beg pardon, sir,” snid the 
puzzled waiter, “ how can you have two when there's on'y one!” 

7-* 
= 
I AM dreaming in the twilight, 
While the white sails come and go, 
O'er the ocean's pulsing billows, 
Breaking ever soft aud low. 


But one question thrills my heart's strings, 
Racks my brain and sears my soul : 
Who the deuce will pay my “exes,” 
Now that “ dad” hus stopped my “dole?” 
* 


“ PLEASE, kind sir, ean you spare a poor man a trifle?” pleaded 
a ragged individual of our friend Longpurse, the other morning, 
“I've got a wife and eight children at home,and can't get no work 
nohow.” “That's all very well,” responded PaTmynree, eyeing him 
keenly, “but you told me the day before yesterday you had only 
six children.” “Did I, sir?" said the mendicant, “did 12) Well, 
so Thad, but the old woman she’s had a couple of bloomin’ twins 
since.” *\° 


“ How are all at home by this time?” inquired Muggles. “ All 
well at home, thank you,” replied Stinger. “Why,” said Muggles, 
“{ thought—thag is, I understood—haven't all the children got the 
measles?” “Yes; but I'm happy to say they are not at home— 
they're down at the seaside.” ss « 

s 

Dauber (an artist). 1 say, Scratchley, why are you like a vessel 
that has been turned over and is lying keel up? 

Seratchley (a journalist). Give it up. 

Dauber, Because you can't right (write). D'ye see? 

Seratchley. Yes. And why are you like a cigar that is too 
tightly packed? 

Dauber, Dunno. 

Scratchley. Because you can’t draw. 

Chorus, Let’s go and have a drink. 

** 
= 

“Ma, dear, is Miss Jones in the ginger-beer trade?” “No, 
loviest of doviest.”. “Then why did 1 hear pa calling her the 
other day a little popsey-wopsey poppet? And we call ginzer-beer 
pop, ma, darling, and——" Then yet another fond little one, as he 
sat sobbing on the cool washus stones, wondered why it was that 
such a sweet thing as sugar ever came from cane. And yet another 
happy home was wrecked. +7 


IT isa well known fact, and one which every artist will admit, 
that it isthe most difficult task to draw the human foot, but, for 
all that, we are prepared to back those new patent boots of ours 
against all the R.A.s who ever existed. 

zs. * 


= 
GET out last summer's faded suits 
From kindly Uncle's store, 
And don them with the utmost care 
And hie us to the shore. 


We'll ¢0, my friend, to some new place, 
Where she will not appear, 
For it wonid mar our sport to meet 
The “mash” we mashed last year, 
= * 
= 
“YounG man,” said the father of the lovely dameel, who, with 
her shell like ear pressed tightly to the keyhole, was anxiously 


awaiting the result of the interview, “young man, you say you 


have reason to believe that she is not wholly indifferent to you. 
“Indeed, 
“I'm employed in 
an explosives manufactory, and an accident might happen at any 
time.” -* 

* 


“THE violin is the only instrument on which you can perfectly 
imitate the cries of a cat,” observed the professor. “The reason 
is——" “Catgut!” ejaculated an irrepressible pupil. 

= 


* 
First Long Haired Individual, And so you took your poem to 
the Weekly Scorcher, and he insulted you? 

Second £.H.I. Yes; he offered me five shillings for it—a paltry 
five shillings for the immortal work. 

Ve L. H. I, And what did youdo? Did you fell him to the 
eart 

Second L. H. I. No; I thought it wiser to pocket the insult. 

*-* 


s 

How prettily kittenish is sweet youthful first love. To see the 
two of them playing at kissing each other through the holes in the 
antimacassar, But when one of those holes hitches on to one of 
her bally false teeth, and fishes the whole shoot out like asticklebat 
from 'Ampstead Ponds, why, then there's a flash of wrath in that 
there gal’s eye that would melt a chunk of rock crystal into a two 
of giu cold. wi 

* 

THERE was a poor fellow ina fit upon the pavement, and the 

usual street crowd were pressing round and doing their level best 


| to suffocate him first and mangle him under foot afterwards. The 


unfortunate man foamed at the mouth and writhed in the most 
horrible manner; and we were just elbowing our way through the 
mob to administer the contents of our brandy flask to the sufferer, 
when a shrill voiced youngster suddenly exclaimed, “Chuck it, 
father, you're mistook this journey, you are; this ‘ere ain’t a pub., 
it’s a blooming temperance hotel.” 


* 
IT PLACED my arm around her waist, 
I told her of my love; 
I swore I could not live without 
The dainty little dove. 


I snid, “Sweet maid, my heart is yours, 
Of course, beloyed, you know it. 
ry 


Wilt be my bride, my darling one? 
She answered, roughly, “Stow it.” 
.* 


* 

“HALLO, Topjoint, going off fishing again, T suppose?” ex- 
claimed Smithers. “No,” returned Topjoint, “I’ve just come 
back.” “Indeed!” said Smithers. “Hadany luck?” “Yes, plenty; 
got chased for nearly two miles by the man who owns the pond, 
and escaped.” es 

* 

THE horny handed son of toil isa man anda brother. Perhaps 
half an inch more. I really don’t know. I saw the gallant young 
carpenter, in Sunday best attired, lead her blushing to the altar. 
Such love, such beaming contidence was in her eye2. And now 
last yestereen IT saw her waiting for him. What had she in her 
lovely hand—a flower?) No! And thus she spake—“ If he thinks 
that I'm going to keep him in pots of four ‘alf by my work over the 
wash-tub, he ain't quite in it this journey, If ever there’s an old 
boozer as will find his head ornamented with a cold patten like a 
fruit pie, there's one a-comiug up this court now, so—” 


Saturday, September 12, 1891.) 


——— eee 


TOOTSIE AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


“L WONDER,” observed Jack Johnson, a3 he stuck the stout 
bottle into the pocket of his pea-jacket, to ke-p it from rollins 
away—" Ll wonder why the stewards ot steamboats are 
always fat and have all got curly hair?” “1 dou't 
know,” said Mr. Ledbury, “unless con- stuntly being near 
the fire plumps them up, like cooks and wild ducks,” 
“LT rather imagined,” continued John- son, “that they 
pick up ilesh from being perpetually 


amongst hot oil 
an oiled = mut- 
. ton.” “Oh! don't 
talk about boiled 
mutton,” said Led- 
bury, with an air 
of disgust, and 
looking like an 
animated — turnip. 
“With respect to 
their curly hair,” 
Johnson re- 
nvirked, “I cannot 
offer a theory, un- 
less it be that all 
their whiskers 
grow on the top of 
tneir heads instead 
of down their 
cheeks,” 

I have noticed, 
for my own part, 
that stewards are, 
as a rule, plump 
aud curly, and that 
boiled mutton isan 
everlasting joy to 
them and the blithe sailor boys; and though it was rough enough 
on the Bristol Channel, they feasted and made merry, and one ate 
a great fat sandwich under the nose of poor dear Snook and told 
him yarns, whilst that remnant of 2 noble house (he is the last of 
his line, and the house is roofless) clang to the vessel's side and 
seemed to be well nigh sick unto dewth. 

I observe that my friend Ashby-Sterry, in the Daily Graphie, 
calls the Channel the Atlantic, and | suppose it is Atlantic and 
Bristol mixed. Anyhow, it is at the “Grand Atlantic Hotel” where 
we are staying, and find things verv comfortable. 

With a persistency worthy of a better cause, Bob, Billy and the 
Snook will insist on sampling the ocean, and generally, as far as 
they themselves are concerned, with very disastrous results, We 
went yachting the other day, and they were very bad indeed. Twice 
heavy swells (human), to whom the yacht belonged, were, owing 
to our three imbeciles tlabbily feeble condition, obliged to carry us, 
girls ashore, the 
weaklings the while 
weiring expressions 
to which the descrip- 
tion of “animated 
turnips ” falls short. 

They are very care- 
ful people at Weston- 
super-Mare. The flies 
(none too safe at some 
places) are here ex- 
amined _ periodically, 
the saddle horses’ legs 
inspected and the wel- 
fare of the donkeys 
watched over inces- 
santly by the two 
town constables, wio 
are said sometimes to 
have night donkey 
mare, and wake up 
braving. 

The sandsare rather 
flat, which is a bless- 
ing to such plungers 
as Bob, Billy and 
Snook, who run but 
little risk here of 
being washed over to 
America by a strong 
current, 

There are some de- 
lightful drives (long 
walks make you too warm and rick your heels). Cheddar, where 
the cheese comes from, is a pretty little village, and does not smell 
much. The cliffs are grand, but the cheese is not chalky. The 
Dook said, however, the former reminded him of the rind. There 
are also caves at Cheddar, a sort of side-show, sixpence extra. A 
view of the waterfall, from a respectful distance, is free. 

The Marine Parade is where what there is of rank and fashion 
abiding awhile at Weston-super-Mare assembles. That is Ashby- 
Sterry with the little boy and “ Whitehead.” At the back of the 
promenade lies the town, which is, in a great measure, picturesque 
and well planted with trees. There are lots of shops, too, and the 
prices are not at all high. Altogether, Weston-super-Nare is a 
delightful place, and, in many respects, very different from other 
seaside towns, I think if Bob, Billy and Snook were not here, | 
could enjoy myself muchly. 

Bob's meanness, if possible, increases. He is suggesting bread 
and cheese instead of the proper iunch at the hotel. Billy, as a 
stay, proposes to eat 
nuts, for which he is 
now firing ata target 
on the beach. As yet 
he has spent two- 
pence without hit- 
ting the bull's-eye. 

ad biz. 

Lardi suggests that 
Billy should buy a 
penny popgun, and 
practise with that 
until sufficiently ex- 
pert to get a fair re- 
turn on the capital 
he invests, 

Billy looks daggers 
—or rather would, 
were he not so fat. As 
it is, he only suc- 
ceeds in making 
himself a scowling 
acre of expression, 
that would ruin an 
artist in make-up to 
attain. Billy's tat, 
however, will not 
allow him to be ill- 
tempered long, 
and, when hunger 
is allayed, he'll be 
all right. 

Before we started 
for Ilfracombe (of 
which more next week), Lardi and I had made a wild dash 
Up to town, and had a nice little dinner all to our little selves, 
and went to the Princess’ and had a good ery over that delight- 
iy nlas of Arrah-na-Poguc, which is capitally acted all round. 
rO and see it, 


The three weaklings are jealous. 


The yarn spinner. 


Shooting fur nuts. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


IN ONE ACT. 
Just a maid with a winning face 
And a wealth of golden locks ; 
With a iigure slim and an ankle trim, 
And the latest thing in frocks, 
Just 2 vouth ina suit of check 
And a two three pigué tie; 
With an air of dash and a lack of cash, 
And a cast in the off side eye. 
Just a kiss on the maiden’s lips 
And a frightened cry for aid; 
For Ud have you know the presumptuous beau 
Is distasteful to the maid. 
Just her sire with a good sized club 
And the savage yard dog Rover, 
Some piercing shrieks, some damaged “ breeks,” 
Aud my little play is over, 
—_—_~—_. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. Storer, Esq., F.0.M. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged, and generall y knocked about.) 


CHAPTER XI, 
EDWARD III. 1327 to 1377, 


cel II{. came to the throne when he was only fourteen 
years old. 

For some years he was much under the thumb of his wicked 
mother. She let the royal boy have what for to such an extent, and 
slapped him so frequently, that he often wished he hadn't been 
born a king to have to sit on a throne, 

However, when he grew older and married Phillipa of Hainault, 
naturally mothers and mothers-in-law were at a pretty fair dis- 
count. He ran his ma into gaol, and then the wretched and 
unfortunate Queen would have only been too glad to cut her stone 
= pene vein if she had had the chance. (This is copyright !) 
Edward III. had a good deal of fighting with the Scotch. In this 
he was much assisted by Spoofkin de Sloper, Spoofkin de Sloper, 
however, suffered considerably from his many struggles with the 
Scotch, particularly when he had had a dozen or two three- 
penn‘orths one night. 

Edward II1. laid cluim to the throne of France, Whenever a 
king, or emperor, or what not in those days hadn't got a grand- 
mama to go to see at Windsor, or wasn't made interesting to his 
moots by dynamite scenes, he laid claim to the throne of France. 

Then hens laid the same sort of eggs as they do now. The kings 
always laid claim to the throne of France. 

The English gained a great victory over the French at Cressy or 
Crecy. Before the battle, Edward III. had given his soldiers a 
comfortable rest and a breakfast. Possibly, on account of the 
large supply of that vegetable which is usually served with tea and 
hl) hinepence a head, the battle was called Water Cressy, and 
then, or short, Cressy. 

Tt was in this battle that the Prince of Wales really took the 
lion's share. In this battle, the blind King of Bohemia was slain. 
The incident of his denth is thus recorded. Spoofkin de Sloper, 
being armed cap-a-pie and being of a lusty stature, was told that 
the blind King was in the heat of the fray. 

“You are quite sure he's blind?” he asked. 

“He can't wink as much as the corner of his eve.” 

“Then,” cried De Sloper, at the top of his voice, “death to the 
tyrant,” and, rushing valiantly at him, laid the monarch on the 
bare earth. 

There were heroes in those days. 

Since the battle of Crecy, according to the usage of chivalry, the 


Black Prince of Wales took the motto oi Zeh Dien and the three | 


feathers of Bohemia for a crest. 
have always done the same. 

After the battle, Edward IIT. besieged Calais, He would have 
given the Calais Feorle beans for not giving in at once—French 
beans, of course—if his Queen Phillipa had not begged for their 
lives, This was kind and queenly, but nasty minded people say 
she was a large shareholder in the nortn French insurauce offices, 
and that the Calais people had all got polices, 

The French got several other overs from the English. The 
Black Prince beat them at Poictiers. The Black Prince died before 
his father, Edward III. It is rather sad, but in his old age the 
King was far too fond of going on the bender. 

He had reigned for fifty years and fought many battles. It was 
a sad thing to seea once great monarch waiting outside the door of 
the Frivolity with a waxed moustache, a blue nose and a large 
bunch of exotics. Alas! alas! 


> 


PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS 
No. 3.—THE ARTIST. 


WHo has not met that velveteen, 
That tie untied and so untied-y ? 
That long hair long ere this you've seen, 
And marked that manner pert and “ sidey.” 


“Life may be short, but Art is long,” 
And longer still the artist’s tresses, 
“Get yer ‘air cut,” is the urchins’ song, 
As down the street friend Daub progresses, 


Not full of Art, but full of tact, 
He's artful and he shows it ; 

His strength lies in his hair—in fact, 
Like Samson’s—so he grows it. 


He cannot paint; his art's a myth— 
This fact to each and all is patent ; 
He'll gibe at Leighton, Millais, Frith, 
While his own powers are wholly Leighton-t. 


His sneers at Titian’s works he'll cast ; 
He scofts at Rembrandt's proud position. 
“Rem-Rembrandt-ce of them cannot last.” 
He says; “it is but supers-7itian.” 


He's an “Impressionist,” you'll hear; 

But though this is his proud profession, 
Unlike a certain soap, we fear 

He'll leave behind no good impression, 


—————.__—__— 


ENGLISH AS YOU SPEAK HER. 


‘Twas in a “Waterloo” omnibus that rolled tediousiy down 
Great Portland Street sate an Irish Colleen o’er whose time furrowed 
brow some sixty watery summers had passed. Under her portside 
arm she carried a bushel basket crammed with clean linen, and 
from the time of her entrance, somewhere about the top of Albany 
Street, there had been quite refreshing aroma of “ Sunlight” in 
that four-wheeled stage carriage, oft called, from the varying con- 
ditions of its passengers, the “two penn’orth of all sorts.” As jit 
passed the Chinese Embassy in Portland Place it was hailed by an 
almond-eyed Celestial with a monstrous pigtail, who, in another 
few seconds, essayed to sit upon the ‘bus cushion next to the 
daughter of Erin. As John made the twelfth inside, however, this 
bi no very easy matter,and it may have been that he “ squeezed ” 
a bit, 

“Howly Vorrgin! phom are ye shoviu’?” ejaculated the lady 
from the land of Parnell. 

“ Wow !" grinned the Johnnie. 

' ss as, ye yaller haythen, git in th’ carrner ef ye can't shpake 
nglish.” 

“Yah, yah! iffee Johnnie no speakee better English than ole 
Tlish womans he shlootee him ¢landmother—yah, yah!” 

And the ticket inspector, who was a bit of a linguist, thought 
the Chinaman hadn't had the worst of it. 


Our heirs apparent to the throue 
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QUITS. 


SIR MARTEN MARTENHURST, Q.C., as he mounts the steps of 
the old house in the Temple, passes alons the gloomy corridor and 
enters his silent 
chambers, is deeply 1D 
wrapped in thought. 

He is wondering. 
He has just driven 
frum the Old Bailey 
in a hansom, without 
even waiting to un- 
robe. His mind has 
been too absorbed in 
tuatters of life and 
death to take heed of 
tritles, All that day 
2 man has stood at 
the bar on trial for 
his life. The evidence 
against that man was 
so strong that his life 
seemed only worth 
the purchase of the 
days between sen- 
tence and execution, 
But at the close of 
the case for the prose- 
cution, Sir ‘Marten 
brought his brain and 
his tongue—his mar- 
vellous tongue — to 
bear upon the court 
and jury. Link by 
link he dissected the 
chain of evidence, 

inting out flaw 

ere, tlaw there, until 
what had looked black as night against the prisoner, assumed quite 
another shade. The jury became perplexed, then doubtful, then 
confused. At the right moment Sir Marten abandoned analysis, 
and let loose upon them a tlood of eloquence so thrilling, that 
men blanched and women wept. So complete was the hold he 
took upon the minds of the twelve good men and true, that the 
judge's summing up could not loosen it, and, giving the prisoner 
the benefit of the 
a verdict of “Not guilty.” 

And now Sir Marten seats himself in his arm-chair in the light 
of the shaded lamp on his table, and repeats to himself, “I wonder! 
1 wonder!" 

Tick, tick ! goes the ormolu clock on the mantelpiece, the only 
sound that breaks the stillness, for Sir Marten has sent his clerks 
home, and he sits there, wonderiag if that man did that deed—sits 
there al-ne! 

No; not alone, 


“What do you want here?" 


What is that sound?) Who opens the Joor 
stealthily and steals 
into the quiet cham- 
ber?) The Queen’s 
Counsel looks up 
and beholds — the 
man he has saved. 

“What do you 
want here!" he 
asks, 

“T want to tell 
you something,” the 
man answers, “and 
I mean to tell you 

‘fore T yo.” 

“My business with 
you isatanend.’ 

“Not vet. Not 
til TE have told you 
what Teame to tell. 
Listen ; you have 
saved my neck from 
the gallows. You 
have convinced 
everybody in that 
court, except your: 
self, that I was in- 
nocent—except 
yourself and one 
other, that was my- 
self. You distorted 
fact and inference 
till those men were 

80 perplexed they dared not convict me. Now, I have something 

tosay. I did kill tnat man, and I took his money, I—moi qui 


“Idid kill that man.” 


vous parle!” 

“ Murderer, begone !” 

“Not yet; [ have something else to say. Iam here to show my 
gratitude. Listen. I didn’t get to the felon’s dock in one step, 


I'll tell you what sent me the first step in the down track, Years 
ago I was a happy lad—happy in the love of a girl | worshipped. 
A girl who was all good and pure, until a stranger came across her 
path, and, to while away his idle time, brought her down to shame,” 
The lawyer pales, A light of recognition comes into his eves, 
“Keep quiet: I don’t leave here till I've told my story—till I've 
done my work. You've done yours—to-day—and before. When 
my darling fell my heart broke. When [ saw her dead I said good- 
bye to everything that till then had kept me straight. When | saw 
her laid in a suicide’s grave, | swore to be even with the world that 
had spurned her—and the man who had Jaid her low to be spurned, 
Ah! I ran amuck amongst men and women, sparing none, All 
hands against me, my hand against all. | lied, cheated, robbed and 
murdered, Yes, these 
hands are red with 
the blood of the man 
or whose murder I 
stood on my trial to- 


ay. 

“ And I saved you.” 

“Yes, you saved 
me. But, curse you! 
you killed her; her 
lite lays at your door 
as surely as that dead 
man’s life’s at mine; 
and, because you 
killed her, I, whose 
life you have saved, 
mean to kill you!” 

He sees ere ¥ uc 
escaping the ordea 
by battle, So Mr. 
Murderer shall find 
he has no stripling to 
deal with; and the 
men grapple each 
other in a_ silent, 
deadly struggle. 

A cry for help; a 
crashing fall; then 
silence, And then, 
the Temple porters 
come scurrying up 
the black oaken stair- 
way and burst into the dimly lighted chamber, to find Ivins, face 
downwards ina crimson pool, a lifeless form, still robed, in the 
centre of the silent room, 


A lifeless form. 


oubt that clouded their brains, they returned. 


“Wrecked, sir? often and often! Just been rescued 
from a desert island, sir! Lived for months on bard bis- 
cuit, Lord, it makes medry to think of it.” 


4° Miss Sloper will be delighted to receive photographs from thuse 
OY her friends whose portrails have not yet Leen inserted. 


TOOTSIE'S FRIENDS. 
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No. 199,—Miss KITTY BARBER. 


“T'm wounded once again by Cupid's shaft." —The Dook Snook. 
“T offered her my heart, but she declined it.” —Lord Bob. 


“Ub, who could steel his heart against such charms?" 
The Hon, Billy. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


lu mh 


Husband, Good heavens! Maria. What are you doing ? 


BUDDING ‘LOVE. 
What are the woyld wuives soying ? 


1 


A 


(1). “Happy thought! Interview Francis Cowley Burnand,” said A. SLOPER, as, 
while standing ‘neath the shade of a famous hostelry at the foot of Putney Bridge 
(nay, smile not, cynical reader ; ‘twas on last Sunday morning, during the close time 
for twopennorths),— (2). He beheld that jolly joker and editor of a rival comic 
taking a quiet stroll on his Suffolk punch, The Eminent rushed forward to embrace, 
as far as was practicable, he being on foot, his brother littérateur. “Stand off, old 
man!" cried the other; “I do not want my horse held.” “All right, Mr. Frank,” 
said A. SLOPER, somewhat nettled, “you need not be so cocky though ‘tis jubilee 
year with you. You are not the only one who commands the very best humorous 
artists and authors in the world.” And the F.O.M. flashed the last numoer of his 
“ HALP-HOLIDAY.” “ALLY!” cried Mr. Burnand, “forgive me. I knew you not 
for the moment, What can I do for you?” “Why, dine with me to-morrow night, 


at Mildew Court—interview, mind, to fullow.” “Iwill! Au revoir!” and pressing 


self the stroke on the music stool. 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—F. C. BURNAND, Esq. 
D come: 4. Tr 


(Saturday, September 12, 1891. 


“TI am very, very unhappy, dear, 
My absurd husband objects to me 
receiving presents from several no- 
blemen of my acquaintance; soin- 
Wife. Oh, it’s too wet to go in the water, so I'm trying to teach my- consistent of him, is it not ?"—Er- 


SELF TAUGHT. 


tract from Letter of Young Lady. 


spurs to his horse, Mr. Burnand galloped up the High Strect. The dinner was 
recherché, consisting among other things of pouding de petits pois au jambe de pore, 
whelks en vinaiyre, aul tte de reau. “You remind me,” said Mr. Burnand, while 
A. SLOPER was carving the latter, “ of one of my early burlesques—/.cton.” * Lion!" 
“Yes; the man at the weal. Ha, ha, ha!"-—(3), “ Now,” said A. SLOPER, when 
the repast was concluded, as he playfully prodded Mr. Burnand with his umbrella 
dé la Punch, “for the interview!" “Oh, hang the interview,” said Mr. Burnand. 
“Come, I'll sing you ‘Captain Crosstree is my name,’” —— (4). And he did, in 
cluracter. More songs followed by the F.0O.M. and Family, and the festivities were 
continued until the people next door sent in to say they couldn't get a wink of sleep 
owing to the row.—(5), And when A. SLOPER stoud in the grey light of dawn 
in his front garden, after seeing Mr. Burnand off, he felta pressure. “T'was the shade 
of Mokeanna! * This won't do,” said SLOPER,” I shall have to write to The Telegraph. 


THE ELDER HELPS THE DOWN-TRODDEN. 


(1). “ Do we ailslress the famous Helder McNab ?” said the stranger ; “we was put honteryer by the Laird, and if von ‘ave a hold paic 
o° trahsis or a little drop o' wisky, as my pardner is subject to fits of the most horful description ; or somethin ts» ‘elp us ou our way 


to Manchester "——“ Ma bonnie we Sassepach laddies,” said the benevolent Elder, “aw’'ll gie ye what ye need waist.” 


(2). When the box was opened 
The birds began to sing. 


4 


se 


(3). “It’s an ornament tae the door,” said the Elder; “the sentiments 
are guid, but O, the langwidge is unco’ coorse. Hoo grateful toe 
laddies seem tae be!" 


Saturday, September 12, 1891.) ALLY 
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OUR WEEKLY 


Walk this way, ladies and gentlemen, walk this way ; I am still doing business at the same old 
spot. I’m not a believer in long runs, and I give you a change of programme every week, and it 
pays me, I assure you, for, in spite of this being the off season, the receipts are as good as ever, and 
the free list entirely suspended. Forward :—His wedding morn, a sad arrest; But, without 
doubt, 'tis for the best :—A stupid way, I must confess, To bring their case before the press :—Some 


CLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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WHIRL!IGIG. 


thousands to the Palace flock, Tv benefit the genial Brock :—As P.M.G., I can't find better; Jt fits 
the Old Man to the letter :—Behold the farmer all forlorn, Because of failure with his corn :— 
By music's aid, so we're assured, All sorts of illness can be cured :—A really most prolific cow, My 
Jriends, you see before you now, There you are, as good a show as ever; bless you, there's no 
entertainer so popular as your old and trusted friend——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 


AN EYE OPENER. 
Smith, There's not'a blessed scrap o’ news in the papers now, Jones, 
Jones (wildly), Ain't there, by gosh! Glistenin’ snakes! here's 
the Ballynugget Bank gone smash, and every jolly rap I've got in 
the world gone with it! 
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De Hortiboy can't make out why the people in the park are staring 
at him. He had not noticed the beggar’s stray dog at his side, Hl 


Edith, Won't you dip under, dear ? 


SPITEFUL. 


Kose. No; I don't think so, love. It is so troublesome to dry one's hair, 
Adith (maliciously). Ob, but then you can take your hair off wheu you get home, 


Wife. Fancy, dear, my husband has just insured his life for £1,000. 
It's a lot of money, is it not, Ethel ? 
Ethel. Well, so it is; but you know, darling, a great many lives 
. are jusured for much more than they are worth! 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 
ee 

WHEN the gentle Eminent retlects that the Chilian war was 
brought about wholly by one man’s ambition, that upon one man’s 
head lies the 
blood of — the 
many thousands 
ofhuman beings 
who have 
wrished in the 
rief but bloody 


struggle, his 
heart 1s filled 
with mingled 


fevliugs of sad- 
hess and anger. 


miaceda has been 
defeated and is 
now wandering 
among the 
dangerous 
mountain 
passes, a fugitive 
from the sumn- 
mary justice 
which will uao- 
doubtedly be meted out tohim should he be captured, It is winter- 
time in the country now, but we fear the former President must be 
having a rather warm time of it notwithstanding. 


*s 
* 


IN answer to inquiries as to the result of “Sloper's £1,000 Com- 
petition,” we hope to be able to publish the name of the winuer 
cither at the end of this month or the beginning of next. It’s a 
pretty tough job to open some tens of thousands of envelopes and 
to conscientiously examine the contents of each. To do the thing 
properly, we must take time; and, iu spite of the suarls aod insults 
conveyed in many of the letters we have lately received, we shall, 
in fairness to all those who have competed, take whatever time is 
necessary, *.* 


WHAT is commonly known as the Up Biver Season, has, this 
year, owing to the phenomenally bad weather, proved about the 
worst within the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant, or the 
biggest liar, residing between 
Teddington and Oxford, The 
riverside hotel-keepers tried the 
effect of hard swearing, but find- 
ing that had no effect upon the 
rain, have resorted to the ingen- 
ious method of charging each 
customer exactly doubie for 
everything consumed, and so en- 
deavouriug to compensate in 
some degree for the lack of vis- 
itors. Given a fine day, the 
stretch of water bet ween Boulter’s 
and Cookham Locks, a decent 
boat, a goodly luncheon hamper, 
and 2 few pretty devotees of the 
Goddess Terpsichore from the 
“Friv.,” we know of no better 
method of enjoyment, but with 
weather such as we are now ex- 
periencing—— Ugh, we're not 
taking any, thank you. 


* 

ANOTHER instance of the ever 
increasing popularity of this rag. 
Tom Smith & Co., the famous 
Christmas Crackerists, have pre- 
pared, for the coming Festive 
Season, an exact facsimile of the ‘ 
trunk ALLY carries his togs in 
when on the seaside craw]. On the top of the box is a label, with 
the words, “ ALLY SLOPER His Trunk,” and on the side an address 
label, “ To Margate.” Mr. Walter Smith tells us that the orders are 
literally pouring in for this box of crackers—in fact, it’s the biggest 
take at the price they've ever done. How about the Eminent’s 
popularity now? ‘ee 

s 


It is said that the Holy Coat of Tréves was purchased by a Jew 
who kept it for some years ina place of safety, and then sold it 
again. If this is so, it is undoubtedly the earliest instance of the 
ole clo’ trade on record, se 

s 


THE Purists will, doubtless, in time, exterminate womankind— 
everything points that way. But it was a wicked thing of our much 
beloved Wilkinson to object to Mrs. 8., who had run up to town 
for the day, taking charge of the Sloper Stall at the Royal Aquarium. 
Great Parkinson! what next? » « 

s 


It is, we believe, something like three months ago that we reli- 
giously sat out a matinée, at the Globe, of a three-act farce, by 
- _-—— Miss Edith Hen- 
derson,entitled, Zhe 
Mischief Maker. 
The majority of 
the unfortunate 
beings who had 
been deputed by 
their respective 
editors to criticise 
the new produc- 
tiou, witha magna- 
nimity worthy of a 
better cause, for- 
/ bore todo so; and 
The Mischief 
, Maker instead of 
being overwhelmed 
. in the shower of 
abuse it undoubted- 
ly deserved, was re- 
ceived in kindly 
silence, Unfortun- 
ately the authoress 
failed to appreciate 
the delicacy of the 
critics, and the 
iniserable apology 
Me ; ; for a farce was pro- 
duced, with a slight alteration of cast, at the Vaudeville. True, 
Mr. Harry Paulton infuses a gleam of humour into the character 
of an elderly idiot who is allowed to wander at large armed with 
an instantaneous pocket camera, but goed acting is wasted upon such 
a work, and we must adhere to the statement we made in these 
columns at the time of the initial production—namely, that Zhe 
Mischief Maker is, perhaps, the stupidest, most miserable, ama- 
teurish work it has ever been our misfortune to encounter. 


At. the same 
time he finds 
comfort in the 
retlectiva thai 
the cause of 
right against 
might has 
triumphed, and 
that the too | 
umbitious Bal- 


| ject of ALLY's mishap last 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


HerBert CAMPBELL has been knocking ‘em at the Brighton 
Alhambra with his * Comin’ thro’ the Dye” and several other good 
songs. When we gaze at 
Herbert, we never know 
which to admire most, his 
face or his trousers, He cer- 
tainly wears the baggiest 
bags weever did see. For 
our own use we like ‘em 
baggy. (The Brighton 
Alhambra Directors ought 
to give a far better show 
than they do. They've got 
a splendid hall and heaps 
of patrons, but the pro- 
gramme, as a rule, is about 
as dufting as it well could 
be. Now, then, Harry 
Lundy, pull up your socks, 
please. Remember you are 
an FOS, *\° 


IN answer to many hun- 
dreds of sympathetic letters 
from Whitby and all parts 
of the Kingdom on the sub- 


week, we are pleased to 
state that the crochet needle 
was extracted by the old 
lady herself—entirely with- 
out medical assistance. 
Chloroform wa3 not used as 
stated in The Lancet, There 
are talks of the “ Sloper Medal for Valour” being presented to this 
modern Joan of Are. The broken needle will tind an honoured 
resting-place among the “ Relics” in Shoe Lane, Lovers of curios, 
please note. * 


A CONTEMPORARY contains, what strikes us as a very unneces- 
sary article, entitled, “Is Poetry Marketable?” Why, of course 
it is. Written on nice clean foolscap on one side of the 
paper only, any respectable butterman would willingly give quite 
threehalfpence » pound for it. Our office boy, who condescends to 
clear out the editorial waste paper basket, makes quite a little for- 
tune, we can tell you, *\* 


A CHEERFUL card has just come into our hands, the Weather, 
Forecasts for the present month, Out of September's thirty days 
according to Hugh Clements, we shall have ten days Fair, and the 
remaining twenty Unsettled and Jtainy. “There isa gs land 
far, far away,” warbled the Budding and Blue Eyed Weather 
a repeet, ater making the foregoing calculations, That boy's about 
right, e. 

s 


ENGLISHMEN will have reason for remembering the summer 
season of 189], Day after day, week after week, have we waited 
anxiously for a break in the 
weather, a few glimpses of 
that bright sunshine to which 
we are surely entitled toduring 
the months of July and 
August. We have waited in 
vain, for with unrelenting 
vigour has the rain poured 
down upon our benighted 
heads, making the present 
summer season one of the 
most miserable in the recollec- 
tion of man, and what is the 
result? — simply a dismal 
failure in everything con- 
nected with outdoor enjoy- 
ment. The cricket season has 
been spoilt, our seaside resorts 
are almost empty, and, what is 
worse, our crops are ruined. 
Can it be wondered at then, 
when we take the vagaries of 
our weather into considera- 
tion, that the avorake English- 
man is a grumbling and 
mournful being? 


s 
IN response to the invita- 
tion of Mr. J. Hart,ontheeven-_— . r 
ing of Friday, August 28th, the Pioneer of Purity was assisted intothe 
Star Music Hall, Bermondsey, by Roduey Polglaze, the chairman. 
The Brothers Griftiths and their wonderful Blondin Donkey, Jamie 
James, Vesta Victoria, Amy Dewhurst, and a host of others kept 
the pot a-boiling. The Old ‘Un had not vine leaves in his hatr, 
as one would suppose—he was merely tired, that's all. 
| 
s 
THE Obelisk has, in a moment of hopslens spooneynesa, conferred 
the “Sloper Award of Merit" upon Miss LILLIAN PRICE, because 
she's a Cigarette Girl. “If it were merely a question of price, 
feyther, you ought to weigh in. I've ‘eard tell that Lillian secretly 
hadores you, What's more, she——" But, at that moment, the 
steady tread of Mrs. S.’s goloshes were heard approaching, and the 
subject changed. “° 


THE new ballet at the Empire Theatre, entitled, By the Sea, is 
bound to be popular, and it especially appeals to those people 
whose delight it is to 
participate in the plea- 
sures and amusements 
to be obtained at most 
of our renowned sea- 
side resorts, All sorts 
of seaside amusements 
are admirably por- 
trayed on the Empire 
stage, and a charming 
and picturesque scene 
is the result. The 
photographic fiend, of 
course, is depicted 
here, as is the merr 
troop of niggers revel- 
ling in both song and 
merry dance. But 
what struck us as the 
akong thing in the 

llet was a dance by 
girls attired in ex- 
tremely fetching bath- 
ing costumes of a de- 
cidedly French 

ttern, This is, in- 

eed, charming; and 
capital is a dance given 
by girls got up to 
represent ‘Arry and 
‘Arriet. A word of 

raise is also due to 

lle, Palladino, who 
gives some skilful manifestations of her talentsasadancer. But 
to enumerate all the beauties of the ballet in the limited space at 
our disposal is simply impossible, so we must rest content with 
advising our readers to pay the Empire a visit at the earliest 
opportunity. 
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(Saturday, September 12, 1891. 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER J91TU, 189), 
ees 

13th Soptember, 1778.—A “ Diarist,” at Brighton, under 
this date, writes :—" Pook the liberty of surveying all the bathing 
machines. Five ladies going ; five ladies coming away. Observe 
the: at the instant of bathing. How humiliating! They appear 
more deplorable than so many corpses in shrouds.” Whether the 
diarist were male or female does vot appear, 


14th September, 1852.—There are few better or more 
amusing sayings of the Duke of Wellington, who died this dav, 
than his answer to George LV., who, as old age crept over him, was 
constantly in the habit of asserting that he had been present at 
Waterloo, and of appealing to the Duke to testify to his participa- 
tion iuthat epoch making victory, “1 was there, wasn't 1, Arthur! * 
the Kiug would ask. “'f have often heard your Majesty say su,” 
was the Duke's politic reply. 


15th September, 1884.—About the period of the Crimean 
War, a labouring man, vawed John Batt, lived at Pluckley with his 
wife and a rapidly increasing family. A young workman, named 
Wilkinson, came to reside there, and became very friendly, taking 
a particular fancy to one child, “little John Batt.” Later on, 
Wilkinson determined to visit the United States, For many years 
nothing was heard of him. At length, however, advertisements 
sppenred in American and English papers tothe effect that “ Squire 
Wilkinson,” of a certain city in the Mormon State, had died, 
bequeathing his fortune, amounting to £13,000 in English money, 
to“ John Batt, of Pluckley, Kent,if alive; if dead, to his son, John 
Batt, and in default of the latter to his brothers and sisters.’ Batt, 
senior, had died long ayo, and his wife had since married again. 
The fortunate son, John Batt, was, on the above date, working as 
a bricklayer at Hastings, 


16th September, 1880.—A singular dispute, touching the 
ownership of the signboard of the “ Royal Oak Hotel,” Bettws-y- 
Coed, was submitted this day for the decision of the Bangor Dis. 
trict Court of Bankruptcy. The sign, which was well known to . 
tourists in Wales, was painted by David Cox, in 1847, as the sign- 
board of the hotel. David Cox retouched it in 1849, und in 1861, at 
the request of many admirers of the artist, it was placed in the hail 
of the hotel. The landlady having gone into liquidation, the 
trusteea claimed to include in the effects the old signboard, for 
which it was stated a connoisseur had offered £1,000, and a dispute 
so urose whether the painting was not a fixture, and, as such, 
belonged to the lessor, Lady Willoughby D'Eresby, The judze 
‘decided in favour of her ladyship. * 


17th September, 1871.—In the Lra, of this date, in “A 
Gossip about the Victoria Theatre,” it is eaid :—“ Few are aware 
that the theatre had, in its foundation, part of the stone of the old 
Savoy Palace.” 


18th September, 1869.—The Woolwich Dockyard was 
closed this day, atter haviug been employed for naval purposes for 
nearly 300 years. 


19th September, 1837.—A gentleman was taken into the 
hospital of Maine, having attempted to commit suicide with a pen- 
knife. Besides numerous wounds on the fore-arm, neck and tace, 
there were twenty-two others in front of the chest, two of which 
were particularly conspicuous on account of their size. He was 
admitted on this day,and survived until the 23rd. On examination 
after death, three pounds of black blood, partly coagulated, were 
found in the right side of the chest ; and on examining the heart a 

per scraper of ebony, with a straight handle, was found to be in 
its interior, supposed to have been forced in by the unhappy 
suicide, so that this poor wretch survived four days with an ebony 
paper scraper in his heart. 


IN THE STALLS. 


SHE sat two rows in front of me— 
A maid with sunny hair: 

My rapt eves could not choose but see 
The gold that glittered there. 


The shapely shoulders where it fell, 
The dainty flowers above, 

They seemed to weave a magic spell 
That woke a thrill of love. 


My homage could the maid divine, 
Or was it merely chance? 

She turned her head, and as for mine, 
She turned it with a glance! 


——\_s——————_ 


INDEED HE IS. 

“No,” said Belinda Bladder to her lawyer lover, as he pleaded 
his suit, “1 can never be yours, because you are a lawyer—a man 
who talks. Give mea man of action.” “1 am more than that, | 
am a mau of actions,” retorted the candidate for the Woolsack. 
“You are a man of word:,” persisted Belinda, But the other 
weighed in with, “1 beg your pardon, I am a man of deeds.” And 
Belinda is going to think the matter over, 

a 


A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 

“TP you will call this evening after nine, you shall have your 
presents back.” 

The words rang in the ears of young Samuel Silkstoneshifter, as, 
leaving King’s Cross drinking-trough on the left, he turned his 
footsteps for the last time up the road past the coal-wharves to 
Pratt Street, Camden Town. He could not realize the fact that 
they had patted For Ever. He had loved her with all the ardent, 
fervent, passionate, horse-power love of the moonlight-tripper of 
the Thames steamboat, ever since Bank Holiday, and now—now 
she had grown cold, she had become distant, and for what—or 
rather, for whom /—for the cold, calculating villain who had just 
been made manager (resident) at the local Lockhart’s Cocoa Rvoms. 
It was too horrible. 

As he reached the doorstep—Jer doorstep—and rang the top bell 
of six, twice a great lump rose in his throat, but he struggled to 

reserve a bold’ front, As, peeping through the letter-slit he saw 

er strike a tandstickor on the bust of General Booth in the hall 
and proceed to light the spirit lamp resting on the bottom stair he 
almost groaned in ill-concealed emotion. But he would be calm. 

“ Samu——Mr. Silkstoneshifter,” she said, opening the door aud 
handing him a small parcel, dove up in whitey-brown paper, and 
»inned—“ these are the presents you ve give me, an’ now—now all 
is over between an’ betwixt us—let us—oh, let us—fergit the past ! 

Samuel was unmanned. Strive as he did to keep himself in 
check, two great tears rolled down his cheeks and tell upon the 
hearthstoned steps. 

“It's a comin’ on rainin’,” said the fair girl, perceiving the spots. 
“Go ’ome—and fergit me.” , 

“It—it—it ain't rain,” he stammered, “on'y ‘eat drops. Miss 
*Awkins—Carrie—ere | go I must return the gifts vou gave ine.’ 

“Why, I never gave you anythink that | remember.” 

“Indeed you did.” 

“T’m sure [ didn’t.” , 

“Yon did, Carrie, you did—and I value them beyond everything 
else in the world. It'll break my ‘eart to return ‘em, but it is wy 
duty, an’ when duty calls there’s nothink left to me but—” 

“What're you talkin’ of?” 

“ Of the kisses, Carrie, that you've given me. 
now—I must return them, Forgive me, darliug, 
here——” 

“Oh, Sam!” 


Thev are not mine 
but here—and 


* * * * * oe 
Two hours Iver the clock struck the hour of midnight, but Sa: 
Was still returning them, 
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SOCIETY’S LATEST. 


— 
< SOCIETY'S on with the 
as cornet, 
And threatens to keep 
on a-blowing it; 
Up till now guests have 
patient! rne it, 
And aren't too much 
given to scorn it— 
But now some to“ blow 
it!” are going it. 
This continuous nightly 
toot-tootle 
On one instrument 
causes satiety ; 
Some guests, therefore, 
fancy it brutal, 
While others declare 'tis 
mere “ footle "— 
This latest new fad of 
soc ety! 


All this fanfaronading 
is fearful— 

This blowing and 
blaring and brassi- 
ness ; 

For who could feel 

phigper and cheer- 


/ 
Yea, who could feel other than tearful,— 
And furious, too, at such ass-iness ! 
Poor cornet! we don't wish to scorn it, 
If plaved with some skill and variety. 
But society ! bah! we shall warn it, 
That if it will take up the cornet, 

The police, then, should “take up” society ! 
Se 
MISINTERPRETED. 

(A ROMANCE OF LOWESTOFT.) 

IT is really very awkward, very awkwarded indeed. I begin to 
wish | had never come to Lowestoft. I selected it because it was 
quiet, and | put up at this cottage because it was cheap; but, alas ! 
1 have hopelessly entangled myself with the daughter of the fisher- 
nan who owns it. 

Of course, | made love to her—the wandering artist in the novel 
always makes it a point of etiquette to flirt with the simple village 
maiden. 1 did not pretend to be an artist, but 1 tried to impress 
them with the idea that | was a really very big swell indeed rusti- 
cating incog, weary of the gaiety of a Lonion season, and all that. 
It is really the unusually busy seasuu at Messrs. Fourthree and 
Summersale’s, the 
cheap drapers near the 
Edgware Road, that 
has fatigued me, but 
this is in confidence, 
and [ shouldn't like it 
generally known, I 
repeat 1 made love to 
Jenny beeause I con- 
sidered it to be my 
duty. T had assumed 
a character, and I felt 
I ought to act up to it. 
But things have turned 
out badly. Jenny has 
taken to meamazingly, 
aut which | am not sur- 
alee We have had 

ong conversations, 
during which I have 
endeavoured to instil 
into her guileless mind 
a disgust. of her present 
surroundings and a 
yearning fer the in- 
toxicating excitement 
of London life. L 
have praised her beauty and dwelt upon the furore she would 
create in the metropolis all after the approved fashion of the 
nauzhty gentlemen in the novels. [ really fancied I was getting 
on famously in my Juanesque designs, and I decided to clinch 
matters to-night. I spoke to her; [ told her of my passion; I 
swore I could not exist without her; drew a vivid picture of her 
grandeur in London, envied by all, magnificently attired, with 
carriages, servants, diamonds and MY LOVE, and finally asked her 
to tly with me. She consented to do so, and then—then—she really 
must be very obtuse—rushed in to tell father the good news, 1 
hadn’t bargained for this at all; it has quite upset my arrange- 
ments. The simple village maids in the novels never bears in so 
unreasonable a manner, or, of course—— It is really a great shame 
of people who write books to make out that rustic damsels are so 
absurdly simple and so eager to run away with the first hand- 
some stranger. To think that she should fancy I want to marry 
her and that I dare not explain, for I recall sundry dark hints let 
drop by her parent as to what he would do to the man who trifled 
with his Jenny. Heavens! the ruftian would half murder me, and 
then bring an action for breach of promise afterwards. And what 
would Misa Parkins, of our glove department, to whom IT am 
engaged, say to that? Ah! here is Jenny and her father. He says 
he’s glad we mean to get spliced ; he always said as ‘ow ‘is gal ‘ud 
bea great lady some day, and he folds me to his scaly breast ina 
fishy embrace. I contess | feel rather frightened. It is really very 
awkward—very awkward indeed. 

NE es 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 
No. 11.—DoLLy VANDELEUR. 


AVAUNT, and get behind me, 
Priscilla, Prue and Polly ! 
In Cupid's chains to bind me 
No maid hath power save 
Dolly. 


Our“ Friv.” girls all, believe me, 
Are genial, jaunty, jolly. 

But, unleas my wits deceive me, 
There's none so blithe as 


Dolly. 
Sworn friend to mirth and 
gladness, 
Sworn foe to melancholy, 
= There'd be on earth no 
sadness 
k Were ladiesall like Dolly. 


The hermit’s son] so gloomy 
Would turn to love and folly 

If, in her youthful bloom, he 
Should geta glimpse of Dolly. 


With Vandeleur I'd rather 
Chop wood or wheel a trolley 
Than “bleed” the affluent 
father 
Of any girl but Dolly. 


I've got a wife; but this miss 
So wins my heart, by golly ! 
That T'll get divorced ere Krismiss 
And marry dainty Dolly, 


Y 


a 


ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-iOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


—_—- 


165 Victoria STREET, S.W., August 21th, 1891. 
DEAR ALLY,—I have received your “ Diploma,” electing me an 
F.0.8., and 1 thank you most heartily for the great honour you 
have conferred upon me. Yours faithfully, 
RODEN SMITH, F.O.S. 


36 WEYMOUTH STREET, PoRTLAND PLaAce, W., 
august 27th, 1891. 

DEAR Mr. SLoPER,—! beg to thank you for your exceedingly 
flattering portrait,as wel! as for the equally veracious and romantic 
biography attaching to it. Believe me, youra very truly, 
LENNOX BROWNE 


“Me 


SLOPER'S VAGARIES. 
No. 78.—ILE SEEKS MEDICAL ADVICE, 
UnTo Sir Morell Mackenzie 
Who had cured his intluenzy), 
na frightful, fretful frenzy 
Came the Man on Ruin's Brink; 
And, collapsing absolutely, 
Cried, “ T’ray heal me, sir, astutely, 
For | suffer most acutely 
From the Siavery of Drink 


” 


sician, 


Then replied the great phy 
ition 


“Tt has long been my am 

To employ my erudition 
Ona celebrated Sink 

Of Intemperance like SLOPER, 

For | know that such a toper 

Must have grown a mourntul moper 
"Neath the Slavery of Drink! 


“Have a care, vexatious varlet !"" 

Hissed the Microbe, flushing scarlet, 

“For. although I seldom snarl at 
Bits of badinage, I think 

You had better be abjuring 

Vapid jokes, and get to curing 

All the anguish I'm enduring 
From the Slavery of Drink!” 

“Nay, restrain your rage, my hearty !"! 

Said the Ausculapian party, 

“And I'll turn you to a smart tee- 
Total fellow in a twink, 

If you'll tell me whether gin, or 

Rum, or ale, or wine at dinner 

Has decoyed you thus, poor sinn: r! 
To the Slavery of Drink!” 


Then the Fever Germ a dismal 
Groan dug up from soul abysmal, 
And his tears flowed cataclysmal, 
And his face grew pale as zinc. 
“Oh, my Macky ! how in thunder 
Can you e’er surmise, | wonder, 
That Um thuseise pining under 
The vile Slavery of Drink? 


“T have signed the pledge, believe me, 
And you'll ne‘er in pubs, perceive me ; 
Alcoholi¢ perfumes grieve me— 

From intoxicants I shrink. 
But my mournful mood, Morelly, 
Comes from brooding o’er the cele- 
Brated letters in the Zele. 

Ou ‘The Slavery of Drink*!” 


———_— 


MORE JUSTICE’S JUSTICE. 

Magistrate. You are an animated hogshead. 1 shall fine you 
twelve and sixpence, including costs. : A 

Sloper (poetically). Garnstewself! You're a-talkin’ through yer 
top ‘at. Ever bin ter school? 

Magistrate, Slightly. ‘ , 

Sloper. Ever larut "potheearies’ weight? 

Magistrate. Just a few. % 

Sloper. Then don't try an’ come no hanky panky tricks over I. 
‘Cordin’ to ‘pothecaries’ weight, ninety-six drams makes one pound, 
don't she? Well, | told yer as’ow [ ‘ad twelve drams by way 0 
medicine, an’, if ninety-six drams comes ter a pound, twelve drams 
comes to ‘alf a dollar, don’t she?) And I'll pay that flashaknock 
like one man, but not another bloomin’ cent more will yer get out 
uv I, so I tells yer straight. : 

Magistrate. SLoPER, my friend, step right up on the Bench, 
emart, and let me embrace you. Why—oh! why—haven't you 
been made Lord Chief Justice? 


—__.>——_ 


WISE IN TIME. 


“ PRETTY maiden, pretty maiden, shall we fly 
To asunny, sunny climate, you and I, 
Where no surly winds are blowing, 
Where the summer flowers are growinz, 
Where the birds are sweetly singing 
And the fairy bells are ringing, 
Where the fascinating blueness of your vye 
Is the sempiternal blueness of the sky? 
We may find some beanteous region 
Where our pleasures shall be legion, 
Where the air is richly Jaden 
With sweet odours, as of Aidenn. 
Pretty maiden, pretty maiden, shall we fly 
To that far away Vaihalla, you and 1?” 


“Wily wooer, wily wooer, say no more ; 
I will never, never leave my native shore. 
Your desire is so persistent 
Fora fairy region distant, 
That I doubt your protestation 
Of true lover's admiration. 
If my charms be all-sufficient, why for more 
(To enhance them) need you raneack Nature's store? 
If you love me as sincerely 
As you tell me, and as dearly, 
Even here, methinks, my presence 
Will o’ertlow your soul with pleasance, 
Wily wooer, wily wooer, say no more ; 
1 will ne‘er, unmarried, leave my native shore!" 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 
A nels )RNING PAPER—The fly-paper. If you don't believe it, 
ask the tlies on it. ; 

THE REAL Tient “ LAcee "—A Nottingham factory girl who 

00 much to drink. 
Mee eae House or Lorps—A public-house, More stuff 
lowered there than anywhere else, ain't there? 

HENNIKER HEATON, shonld go amongst the cannibals as a 
missionary. Even if the worst should befall him, he would be 
Henniker Eaten still. : : ve 

THE poet Hoge was called the Ettrick Shepherd. Wouldn't his 
name have suited one of the Ettrick sheep quit» as well? 

WHEN the sad sea waves make music on the shore, are they 
plaving » Nep-tune? : : 

PARADOX.—Thonzh SLOrER buys his snuff like an honest man, 
he invariably pinches it. 
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SLOPER’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE CORSAIRS’ BRIDE; 
OR, THE CRUISE OF THE “JEMIMA JANE.” 


(A TALE OF THE RAGING Maly.) 
a 
CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 

Yes, Mra. Spitfire was decidedly unhappy. 

When a merchant ve-sel was captured and the crew comfortably 
disposed of, she was 
free to overhaul all 
the cargo and select 
such materiala as 
she chose for her 
own use; but that 
very freedom was i 
source of regret. 
There was none of 
the delights of shop- 
ping. = She could 
take what she chose, 
but she had no op- 
portunity of asking 
the shopkeeper to 
make the price a 
penny less, or of 
ordering the assis- ;' 
tant to hand down 4) 
another bundle,and ° 
then, when she had 
looked through the 
whole stock, casu- 
ally mentioning that 
“she would call 
again,” and so sail 
away, happy in the 
consciousneas that 
she had given as 
much trouble and 
wasted as much of 
the siapeoaas time 
as possible. 

She longed for the ports of call she now missed so much, She 
had even reason to be dissatisfied with her change of husbands. 
She looked on Spitfire askance. He had contracted a dreadful habit 
compared to which the odoriferous crime of eating onions, of which 
her first husband was guilty, was as nothing. This last she con- 
cealed within her own bosom, Thecynieal cook was to be the man 
who was to remove the cause of depression. One day he respect- 
fully remarked to her that his share of the plunder of a recently 
captured ship was not yet disposed of, and that there were some 
nice lace handkerchiefs amongst it. 

Here was the needed distraction at last. Mrs, Spitfire had creat 
difficulty vo 
conceal her 
delight. 

“Will you 
sell them?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he 
replied, 
“with plea. 
sure,” 

“Can Isee 
them now?” 

“Certainly, 
madam.” 

“Then T 
will comg 
along to 
your galley 
at once, * 

She came 
and saw and 
was con- 
quered, The 
cook was 
deft. He 
mentioned 
that he had 
been in the 
drapery 
business be- 
fore he had 
become a 
pirate, and 
that he had 
also been a tailor. As he unrolled the bales of goods which formed 


“Certainly, madam.” 


The summer sale. 


| hia share of the plunder, the lady's eyes glittered with envy. His 


goods were admirable, and the lady revelled in the glorious busi- 
ness of shopping. She bought largely, but hesitated to buy, as he 
displayed a flr of cloth which would make a beautiful mantle. 
She knew it would be beautiful, but how was she to get it made? 
She gave vent to her thoughts, 

“T can't take that.” 

“ And why not, madam?” queried the cook. 

“ Because it is no use unless it is tailor made.” hs 

“Ts that your only objection,” may I ask, “ to this article?” 

“It is.” 

“Then, it shall be tailor made,” said the cook. 

“ How will that be?" said the 
lady. 

“Tl will make it. Do you for- 
get I wasa tailor?” 

“You! ‘Tis well.” 

“Hark! the bosun got a sew- 
ing machine out of a capture six 
months ago. He says it is not 
worth . continental, Ile 
smashed the needle trying to 
sew onashirt button, and knows 
not how to fix another. I can 
get it for three ounces of 
tobacco; but I have no room 
for it here, and no opportunity 
to work it.” 

“Can't yon work it on deck?" 

“If we shippeda sea it might 
rust the machine, and then there 
is so much tar and dirt about, 
it might spoil your mantle.” 

“True. Tet methink. Isthere 
anyone on board who can 
cook?” 

“Oh, yes! there are one or 
two.” 

“Then T shall give Captain 
Spitfire orders to put one of 
them into the culinary depart- 
ment, and you will devote your 
attention to making me tailor 
made costumes.” 

“Certainly, ma'am. With 
pleasure, ma'am. Is there 
nothing else to-day ?" 

“Nothing else,” said the lady, as she swept from the enddy. 

“She's mine! she’s mine!" said the cook,as he smiled to himself 
in the bottom of a newly scrubbed frving-pan, “Spitfire’s up 4 
tree!" and then he langhed a sardonic Jauzh, 

(To be continued nert week.) 


“She's mins! She's mine! 


| 
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; THE “F.O.5." PORTRAIT GALLERY. AT BOULOGNE. 
‘ . . 
f 
| 


Reliyiously Disposed Child (noticing the clouds), Oh, 
mummy, dear, the sky is all ranning away, Let's 
make haste off to heaven before it’s all gone.” 


f 
i 
' 
| 
i 
} i 
i 
, No, 220,—M. EIFFEL, F.O.S. , 
“A single glance at the physiognomy of M. Eiffel is sufficient Haake paca igre gas ener pao eh hed creature the fat old geezer looks. 
te convince us that in him'we have to deal with a nature far Spiffins. You misunderstand me. I mean the old gal opposite the stout lady. 


removed from the common, The noble mind is portrayed in “Oh, gardener, mamma says babies are found under 
bushes, so I want you to find me one at once and bring 


it to the house.” 


the countenance, and we have much pleasure in submitting this Casual Acquaintance. She's my mother, sir. 

BO re, “d Si - ! 

j short biographical sketch of his life to the notice of our readers, Paty iP rontsiioce: Ble Biers tint stupid looking girl between bai Por jedles. ree 
} M. Eiffel has a strong mechanical turn of mind, a trait which he . bs arse 3 8 8. 
las possessed since early childhood, and his strong ruling passion a Zs 


, is to elevate. In early youth, this propensity was, perhaps, more RAT H ER PUZZ L IN G. 


pronounced than it is at present,and many a time would his 
grandfather and great uncle take a rise in the world chiefly by 
the aid of a small charge of gunpowder or Ser with its busi- 


1 ness end upwards placed in the cushion of their favourite arm- 
i chair. So convinced is M. Eiffel of the presence of enraged 
| husbands and amorous lovers in the moon, that his chief 

ambition is to erect a fire escape of sufficient magnitude to reach 
that orb of silvery light. His latest effort in this direction has 


' pesulted in the erection of the world famed Eiffel Tower, But 
so gigantic is the mind possessed by our hero, that, doubtless, 
before long we shall find ourselves placed in direct communica- 
tion with our lunar friend. Chiefly because he is a wonderful 
engineer, M. Eiffel was created F.0.S, and the ‘Sloper Award 
of Merit’ presented to him Jane Lh, 1889") ~Debrett Improved. 
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LARKS AT THE SEASIDE. 
An early morning's constitutional. 


(1). “Um! Sport rather quict to-day. Sha'n't stay more than another cight hours ; that last little frolic took the ‘go’ out of him a good bit. I'll haye him now, as he's 


or so if I don’t get a bite." ——(2). “ Hullo! there's a nibble at last."——(3). “Great 


0 1 "——(6). “ in a li 
Jeckliooks {sb miust be @ shark ("*=--(4).* No you deat wiyoy I" Goudie almost left off tuggin: (6). “ Well I never! To think of the strength in a little 


beast of a tittlebrat like that! I should never have thought it!” 


DANCING GIRLS. 


THINGS AREN'T ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM. 


daw nt %. 


There once was a fellow called Frankie, 
Who rode on a moke lean and lanky ; 
He'd a twig in his hand 
And a white belly-band, 

And a beautiful red pocket-hanky. 


*Arry. Just had a turn on the swing-hoats, Chorlcy. 
Chorlen, "Ave yer? Strike me lovely! you look that pale, 
oe if I‘adn't a awful suspicion you'd been tempted te wash 
yer face. 


“ ’ * 5 “Here I've been standing the last ten minutes, and tnose 
Hullo! got her husband's tron—— Oh, no, oniy a sash.” horrid men have not once looked this way. It's disgusting " 


The girl who prefers sitting on the stairs. 
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